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ABSTRACT ' 

Researchers gained useful information on the state of 
career education programs and their effectiveness, for Hispanic youth 
by disaggregating the data from the Educational Testing Service's 
1980 Survey of Career; Information Systems in Secondary Schools. 
De$pite the limitations of the study due to small sample size, the 
unrepresentative number of Hispanics included, and the omission of 
Puerto RiCv , results indicated that Hispanic students tend to have a 
different experience with career education than do Blacks or Whites. 
Student data indicated that Hispanics, especially females, sought 
career information from counselors and parents less than did Blacks 
or Whites, and that they turned to teachers, friends,* and other 
Resources more* than Whiter. They*also sought different kinds of 
information; School dalta indicated that schools with high Hispanic 
enrollments were more likely to have career education directors,, 
school-made career materials, and Spanish-language career materials,* 
and less likely to have access to computer terminals. Field reviewers 
^recommended changes fin the structure of career information systems 
and delivery of services; the role, training, and selection of 
counselors; the type of materials' and resourced selected; and the 
type and degree of parental involvement. Participants, %n a National* 
Council of La Baza symposium called for more research. tSB) 
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CAREER INFORMATION AND HISPANIC HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

j. INTRODUCTION -j 

Career education programs are a rather recent additicn to Ajnerjcan public 
education, growing cut of the realization that high school experlencss 3lcne 
often do not provide youth with tne skil ls that they need to become fully anc 
productively employed. K variety of studies and experimental programs hsve 
been dssigned to increase students' bareness about careers^and help bridge 
tne qgp br^ween school 2nd the v/crJd of work. Although Hispanic youTh hav£ 
traditlcnally suffered from high rares of unemployment, and are in ne$d of 
programs which Improve .the rchool*to*vork transition, of ,these studies cr 
programs have focused on Hispanics. 

Hispanic youth are often referred to as the most unde^-educ^ted you+h. ' 
These young people have traditionally completed fewer years of schooling than 
Sleek or White students*and have a dropout rate which is disproportionately 
higher than tha^ of other students. Where these sti/dents have been 
employed,, they have been iargely located In lew-paying occupations. Despite 
the need for career information systems which address the unique needs of 
Htipanic students, research Information on which to base these programs Is 
often lacking. Even when It is possible to do so, many studies do not * 
disaggregate their data by ethnicity, making comparisons between White*'3lack. 
.and Hispanic students impossible. Thus*it ^as with much enthusiasm that the 
National Council of La Raza approached the opportunity to util ize the 
computer tapes from the Educational Testing Serviced Survey of Career > 
Information Systems in Secondary Schools to disaggregate th^ data and analyze 
the results by ethnicity and jjender. The resulting information on Hispanics 
was disseminated tp a groispjof field reviewers who examined Its implications 
for career education prpgrams serving Hispanics and made recommendations for 
Improving those systems. The project also raised a number of other^questionj 
requiring further exploration. The results of NCLR's Career information 
Project qnc recommendations for. change and fyrther study are presented in 
th is paper, s - / * 

1 II. BACKGROUND 

\ 



The, purvey of f^ree r Informati on System* \n Secondary Schools was 
conducted by the £ducafionai- Test^'ServIce (ETS) in 1980 for the National 
Institute of Education "(NIE) and the National Occupational" Information 
Coordinating Canmittee (NOtCC)., This study, criginaUy proposed by the 
Office of Youth Programs, U.S. Department of Labor, was designed to be a 
national survey of what carter information Is being provided at tho secondary 
school level $ % how It Is being provided, and what Its quality and vaiue are. 
It is the first of two I inked studies. The second, a comparative assessment 9 
of the" effectiveness of different Information delivery systems on the career * 
awareness of- youth, while not a part of this analysis, has also boen 
completed and is available from ETS. 



The sirvey Was designed to gafher data from both stodents and schools in 
order to produce a complete picture of the state T of career information 



resources. The survey proposal called for*a .school sampl-e of spproximstely 
ten percent of all public secondary schools with grades 10, 11> and^Z, and a 
concurrent sample of a smaller number of students in a subset of these 
schools. Schools devoted to atypical or specif] populations were eliminated,* 
Because the government's particular interest was in the enployment problems 
of lowincome, urban youth, schools with larg© tfUftbcrs of such student;; were 
overrampled to provide accurate estimates of Resources available to this 
population. To accomplish thi ~; the subcontractor Mathematics Policy 
Research, Inc., of Princeton, Mew Jersey, divided the school, population irrto 
three strata, using 1970 da+a. Stratum 1 included centra! city Schools with 
12 percent cr more of their student bodies living io poverty. Sirstum 2." 
included schools in nonmetropol itan areas regerdtess of the poverty status, of 
the students. Stratum 3 contained rCTaln^ng schools piTtun standard 
metropolitan statist) cal areas tSMSAs) but not in the central ciiy, or 
schools In the centrai^clty but with less than 12 percent of students In 
poverty. Stratum 1 schools were oversampled. The number of eligible schdols 
to be included In the sample was f inal ly set at 3,412. 4 Of that number, only 
1,894 schools (55.5 percent) responded to^the questionnaire in tifl)e-to be , 
included. The rate of response was not un I form' from, school s in ell -Kiree 
errata, as schools in Stratum 1 responded In lower than anticipated number's. 
Of the schools that responded, only 147 had 20 percent cr more Hispanic 
students. * , , J . 

The school sor?ey (filled out by an administrator, director of guidance, 
etc,) answered ^ great number of research questions; however, sotfe required a 
direct response from students. The student questionnaire was designed to 
answer questions about why students used resourceS^&ai what studenrs were 
looking for. This sample Included 4,883 students frcm 155 schools. Only 
257 of those students were Rispanlc. Eight students from each of the three, 
grades In each of the 155 schools were selected, with an equal number of 
schools being selected frcm*each stratum. Because at ieast 20 percent of th£ 
schools used non-random measures of selecting studeftts to participate in the 
survey, ETS, statisticians treated the sample as simply a large rfumber of 
students who responded to a questionnaire and did not attempt r to draw 
national estimates from ft. Although It may be misleading to draw \ 
generalizations from the student sample, it does nonetheless represent a 
large number of students frotp all regions of the nation, and ETS stated that 
it believed the results to be "informative and useful. 11 However, the extent 
of non-random selection is'not known, nor the direction or amount of olas 
introduced by it. Therefore, no attempt shocld be'made to derive national 
estimates from the student data. The data are to be treated as responses 
from a targe number of students, with over 1,500 In each stratum. 

Two research instruments were developed for use In this study: a school 
survey titled, "Career Information Systems in Secondary Schools: A National 
Survey of OccupationaJ^lflformation Resources, 11 and a student survey titled, 
'learning About Occupations: A NarfiongE Study of High School Students." 
The school questionnaire consisted of 55 Items of Inquiry and the student 
questionnaire consisted oi §0 Items. The instruments were reviewed by the 
Committee on Evaluation and Information Services (CEIS)-fcr the Council of 
Chi^f State School Officers. After receiving a Recommendation from that * 
group, they were formally approved by the Federal Education.Data Acquisition 
Council (FEDAC) in accordance wirh government regulations. 



The surveys were designed based cn the foi lowing research questions:, 

A. .Types and quality of career -information resources 

1. What are the various types of career information resources 
currently available in secondary schools what kinds of • 
information do they contain? 

2. What is th3 quality of information contained in these resources? 

3. V/hat rypss of schools have what. types and quality of career 
, information resources? 

B. Management of ark} access to career J formation resources 

1. What' school staff are responsible for these resources ^nd 
what are their responslbil ities? 

2. What /arrangements must be made and by whom, (fc* students to 
use these resources)? 

3. V/hat types of schools tfave what management arrangements for 
career information* resources? 

* 

,C. Use of career Information resources 

1. How often are resources used by students? Doss frequency of 
use vary by type of resource? 

2. How often are the resources used by. -a student? Does frequency 
of use differ for different categor ies;of students? 

3. ^ For whatvpurposes do students use the resources and what 

motivates^ these purposes? 
4.. What specific kinds of infornatlort do students seek and obtain 
* from these resources? t * 

D. Use of additional career information resources 

1. What resourceS'-do students use in career .planning in addition to 
the^resdurces of the school? ^ 

2. How frequently do students use these addttlonai resources as 
compared to their use of the school's resources? 

3. What is the qbaiity of these ^additional resources as compared 
to ttie quality of the school's resources? 

Seme of the research questions in this, study could not be fully answered 
by the tvo survey Instruments. For example* A2, D3, and the second part of 
r.1 required a separate study by ETS. 

The totaf array of ETS documents developed for this research project are 
available fcr'purchase frcqi ETS, Rosedale Road^ Pri nceton, fl. J. 08541s 

The Survey of Career Infonnatfon Systems in Secondary Schools: 
Final Report of Study 1 /' Warr&n Chapman and Martin R. Katz, 
price: $15. ' 

"Career Information Systems in Secondary Schools: Final Report of 

Study 2: Comparative Assessment of v f^jcr Types of Resources, M 

Warren Chapman and Martin R. Katz, price: 412.50. 

i ■ 
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. , "Sunsmar.y of Career Information Systems in Secondary Schools and' 
Assessment of At ternati.ve. Types," Msrren Chaprnan and Msrtln R. 
^ Katz, pric3: ,$2*if purchased alone or $1 If purchased */tth either 
of the above. , * 

■ * . "Computer Assisted -Guidenjce: "Concepts and Practice^,' 1 Martin I?. ^ 
, * Katz and Laurence Shatftin, price: £5. 

"Computer Assisred Guidance: Description of Systems/ 1 Laurenca 
Shatftin, pries: ?5. ; . w 

n A Conceptual Frane^crk* f or a Survey, of Careen Information Resource 
and a Study of Alternative Types, 11 Warren Chapman; pries: $5. 

g. The Wig Research Int erpretation Proiest 

After the fcomptetlon of the £TS survey, N!E,' charged with the 
responsibility of disseminating "research findings, was faced with the 
traditional problem of getting information col lected during research actus! ty 
trti I t2ed by pr^ctiti oners. NIE f.el t that th (s i nformati on needed to be 
interpreted foe -practitiohers in order to be usef.ul and that practitioners 
themselves did not have .adequate tine to interpret research. Additional ly, 
NIE was interested In assuring that the research be interpreted in such 1 ^ way 
that it'be useful to tndl.vfduals working with specific youth popul atitins, 
including Hispanic youth. In order to assure that th'e ETS findings would be 
interpreted by those famil i^r with research, cSunseling and the needs* of 
^Hispanic youth, NIE shared with the National Council of Ra2a the cost of 
■nterpreting and di sseninati ng these research .f indi ngs 'ifir a way that would be 
useful to Hispanic youth. This model was. b^sed on the belief -that Hie 
ultimate Importance of research is heaviiy based on-its usefulness tc'Uy 
persons and practitioners and on NIE's hope that organizations such as NCLR 
will be actively involved In moving research findings into practical uses for 
the community whfch they represent.. * 

C. NCLR T 'S Project Design ^ ( 

Early fn the p'rogess of examining the ETS final report, it became 
apparent that the report, In its original form, included r\o information on 
Hispanic studentjs. None of the data In the student fjLe had, been 
disaggregated by eHinicity and the data in the^chool file. had been presented 
onfy by school strata. Nothing i*n the ETS ✓information provided any insight 
aslto the particular experience of Hispanic students or the situation in , 
school s with high Hi span i c- enrol Iments. Reviewer* s material s prepared frcci 
that information would not have provided adequate information to individuals 
asked to interpret the research findings and their implications for Hispanic 
students. The need^for an analysis which disaggregated data by ethnicity — 
allowing ccropar I sons ' between Bispantc, Black and White youth — and by gender 
— allowing comparisons between rrales and females in each eHinic group ~ 
became more and more evident. The project advisory committee counseled that 
such an analysis was necessary in order to provide recommendations for 
Hispanic student^* Thus, a two*tiered review strategy was designed to neet 
the need for both an independent analysis and a review based oh Those results 
as well as on the original ETS findings. , g 



^ Field reviewers ^&re i dent F f fed based on the recommendations of the 
project advisory ccfwnittee Bfid i net W i dual responses to a call foi 1 reviewer's 
placed in t a (The Net), and the newsletter of the American Educational 
Research Association (AERA) Hrspanic special interest group. Reviewers Were 
selscted tc represent various Hispanic subgroups and geographic regions. 
Selected reviewers workedwith Hispanic youth In a high school, cemtnunity- 
based organization or university counseling setting, or were Involved in 
conducting research on Hispanic youth. The reviewers were provided with the 
ETS survey results^ and asked to indicate whether those findings wgre 
applicable to their experience In working with Hispanic youth. They 
also asked to indicatetfhich results they thought needed further research. 
Meanwhile, In ord&r to produce an analysis based on Information about 
Hispanic yauth, tha National, Counci I of La Raza purchased the data tape from 
ETS and, through yCU^s Hi3pafilc Youth £inpl oyrce.nt Research Center, pradveed 
cross-t^bul ati ens of The 3tude*lt and school files, disaggregating data by 
gender and ethnicity. Revieuers-viere sent the results of this an^ly-sis and 
asked to describe the implications of these findings and make recomientfatl ons 
for Improving career information based on tne findings and on their own. 
experience In working with Hispanic students. 
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IN. TECHNICAL REPORT' 



A. J. im Ttati nns of the Saqplft 

■ | " ^ 7 ■ 

. NCLR conducted an analysis o'f thVVfudent file which Jisaggr3gated the 
student data jby gender and ethnlgity. , School data lyere presented % not by 
school strata but rath.er by the percentage of Hispanic students enrolled in 
the school/. Although this type of analysis yielded sone, information about^*, 
Hi spanic* students and schools wlfh high Hispanic enrol toentsa "severe! points 
must be kept In mfrid when drawing any Implications from there data. First, 
the sample size for Hi's (teni.es IS e> '--emely small. Onfy 257 of the students 
sampled were identified as Hfspanic,- and up to 20 percent of this smal I 
sample may have been non-randomly selected. Furthermore, no data were 
collected in Puerto Rico, so information on a large ritfmber of* Hispanic 
5tu<tent£ is missing. The school" file is similarly WoublTng since only M7- 
.schools coulcf'be ^considered as having enrollments over 20 percent Hispanic. 
The smal \ y sizes of these samples resulted In extremely snail ceU" slzesrcr 
certain questions, especipl'ly wherfe substanti al .numbers of Hisoanic students 
declined to respond. Therefore, extreme caution must be used in making 
generalizations from these data. The remarks of thfe reviewers were most 
Iraportentfln attempting to check the vatidtty of these findings, and their 
recommendations, presented further in this paper, are based both on these 
finding^ and on their owj) extensive experience In working with Hispanic 
youth. * r 

/The results from the ETS and the NCLR analysis of the student antf school 
files are presented below. Results for schools.with high Hispanic s 
enrollments are the same\as for alt other schools unless specifically noted 
below. 

3. -School fl I e . n „ " . 

Resaarrh question AT - fthat^are the varfous types of csreefr- information 
resources currently available In Secondary schools artd what kiads .of ; 
Information do they contain? * 



All schools listed bound reference publications as the most "ccfcnmon 
resources, followed by school-arranged exper iencss, and occupational briefs, 
and kits. Least common resources were simulations, nan~ccmpurr$rjzetf scrti nd^ 
materials and computorized systems. Despite the relative unavailability of A 
eonputarized r&sourcas, respondents general Jy agreed that they contain mere 
information aboiiT other sources of information ^pr^offer the gre3t$st 
opportunity' for users to I i nk se I f^appraKiak wix/i occupational informatics 

^ \ j U * 
Schools v**th high Hispanic enrol Imsnts; ' 1 

Y/ere more lively to have school-oiajfa materials, periodicals and 
civil service bulletins. 

Were slightly mere lively tnan /ther schools to f,ave school-arranged 
experiences, career days and safesKsts, career exploratory work 
experience'S^and. vol unteer seWices.* They were slig^ly less I ifcely 



fcQhave job shadowing pro§rcffis. 

W^eT5i5r^|r^ly to^Ka^a^cayeer information material s in Spanish.^ 

Just \pvgp^-£r f of schools with high Hispanic/ enrol Iroents had these 

n^ieria^s as compared to only 14 percent of scnools with lower 
Hispan^f. enrollments. 

Research Question A7 : What is the quality of the information contained 
in the career information resources ^urrjfently available in secondary 

SChOOlS? ^ ; 

Counselors indicated that they used a Mmired range of the resources 
available to achieve a v/ide variety of purposes* Top preferences were: ( * 
state computer systems, Occupatio nal O'rtlrok H^nrf^nok, Guidance Information 
Sygt<*n r state or regional microfiln services, and phronTrlft of flijir^nra 
jlcifits* Counselors tended +o rate these five resources as the most, 
valuable. Schools with high Hispanic enrol Inents reported the same results. 

ResaaFoJi Question What types of schools have what ty^es and qual ity 
of career information resources? t 
h ' 7 

The d^ta were inadequate to answer "mis question. \ 

\ 

Research flgesticn 3^; What school staff are responsible for career 
information resources and what arc their resppnsibi I ities. 



i 

Responsibility for specifi c mana^ffnent tag K* related to career 
Information: 1 n 



;er V 



The respoos^T^bfty "for management activities related $b career 
Information most often rested with the director of guidance staff- 
Exceptions to this *ere the responsibility for financial planning, f^ffhlch 
administrators had greater responsfbil ity; supervising work expert enca whicn 
was In many cases assigned to teachers or career education coordinators; and 
making available datB on joDs held by former students, uhich was not forrcal ly 
assigned [n 43 percent of the schools. i 



In schools tfith htgH Hispanic enrollments: 

The coordinator of daresr, education was almost tvic§ as* Jifcely to 

* hove a&rofs In p^anningr major expenditures -and librarians also 
prl ayeo;S* sl i gntly "more* siijni f icsrit i70le> 

v , . ^ . 

The* role of th$ csresr education coordinator and csreer 6djcation 

staffVas /rfcr^e pronounced in v a variety $f areas, inducing: helping 

students I ocote mater tal s, ar^r£ngtngspecial career information 

t 1 [ programs and exploratory work/programs, ^a^ing available data on 

jobs held by fcrmen students/ 3nd d^Idlng when to discard old 

materials. ?ln almost all ^eas of responsibility, the coordinator 

of career education pfayed a greorer rol e in school^ with hi^jh ( 

Hispanic enrol Iments than tfiji the director of guidance* ' f 

Ar+iftities nerforned fav orof e<?s ions I eounsglrrs (state cartiflratas 

* In aJI schools, counselor^ reported, that they are mora f tkeiy fo sperfd 
i! a great £)eal of ^tiros' 1 in directing students to .informattor^and answering * 
specific questions than they are in interpreting the occupational Informatlgn 
and assisting students in making career decisions. 

* In schools with high Hi span i c enrol Injects: 

Counse>/ors wera' less likely to be in^olve^'in almost al l 
listed activities than En* schools with "Lower number^ of 
Hispanic students; 

Counselors were mora apt to direct students to Information 
than to offer any interpretation of that information; and 

Fewer officials indicated that ajunse^^rs^were invg/lvedf in 
assisting students with career decisions. 




Reviewing Qareer | f>for^ a tl nn: 



Although mopfr- school s had designated an individual to review carser 



^tnfornatton, only 25 percent had_ formal committees to do so. These 
committees were mbst likely to include counselors and feaciWs- • Sources 
used for identifying career information were .very simi I ar 'regardl fess'of 
the type of school and, in rank order, Included the following sources; 

1) Publishers' Cartekogues; . 

2) Career Inria::; V \ j 

3) Fri..rn+nrU cfT| +ft Free Guidance tyrt-erllal'sfc ■ j 

4) Caraer Guidance Index: and I *. 

5 ) ftnMfl ±a I nr.?H OrrupptlShal Information 
Vc^ationa) Guidance fTn^rter I v. (tied) 



In schools with high Hispanic enrol Iments: 



Thess committees were slightly mere likely to Include librarians 
and lecal anvplcyers than were other shoots. Students, however, 
u<?re least likely to participats in these committees In schools 
with high Hispanic enrollments. 

These schools wsre were likely to use resources other than those 
specifics! ly mentioned in the ET3 quesriennair©. 

ftessgrch Question ffi : What arrangements have schools made to provide 
sfuttents access +o career Information resources? 

Access to ptiht icatlnns: 

('test schools indicated that the director of guidance and professional 
counselors had the primary responsibility for directing students to resources 
and helping them locate the information. The director of guidance tfas nost 
often the person responslb'3 for filing career Information. 

In response to almost all questions, -school s with high enrol Iments of 
Hispanic students indicated that the director of guidance played a less 
important rote than In other schools, and the career education staff 
played a larger role. 

ftppess to computerized systems: 

Only 463 schools in the sample had computer terminals and most had 
only one or two terminal s* !n niosr schools, students gained access to 
computerized systens on their own initiative* with assignments by teachers 
and counselors as alternate methods. 

In schools with high Hispanic enrol Inents: 

More respondents reported that students were not scheduled fcr 
computer time at al I than in schools with lower Hispanic 
enrol Iments. * 

Fewer students were perceived ^Lbeing able to use the computer 
without assistance. When provided, mosf assistance came from the 
counselors. 

Access to audio-visual , pucrpfiche. and n otWranpijteri?ari sortir.j 

materials: 

in general f schools had more pieces of microfiche and audio-visual 
equipment than computer equipment. Students -could access this equipment in a 
varidtfy of ways in most school s, individually or via assignments by teachers 
and counsel xs. This equipment, however, was only used for 25 percent of the 
time it was available. 

In schools with high Hispanic enrol Iments; 

Less counselor assistance was provided to students; 



Referral by counselors was the most common method, daspitQ 
the fact that most Hispanic students did not report that 
they sought or received such information primarily from 
counsel ors. 

. Accesg to Experien tial Prflprgnst 

The responsibility for managing these programs resred nost often wirh 
trie director of guidance and guidance staff. Students were most commonly 
informed of these activities via: confersnces with counselcrsb presentetiens 
to the student tfody, listings in course offerings, recommendations by 
teachers, and presentations to parents. Follcw-up, where effored, vas most 
comnfenly provided by conferences with counselors and teachers. 

C. Studant Fils' 

Usssapch Quastlcn C1 : How often are resources used by students? Does 
frequency of use vary by type of resource? 

Reference books and magazines were the moat frequently used resources, 
followed by pamphlets and job reports. Few students used job reports from 
former students. Of those who had access to computers, 50 percent had used 
tfre system. In schools where it was available, 43 percent of the students 
reported using microfiche. Students used their counselors nost frequently 
as a career Information resource and less frequently for information on 4 
occupations, preparing for occupations cr where to get a job. Of experiential 
resources, most students reported having seen f lifts or videotapes and least 
had engaged in aft ons, tortf a jt3b stisdOEtng experience cr participated rn 
work-study programs. 

For Hispanic students, the results were similar, with the following 
exceptions: 

Hispanic students, like White students, raost frequently used 
reference books and magazines, followed by pamphlets and job 
reports.. Hispanic females reported using these sources more 
often than Hispanic mates. Although job reports frcm forner 
students were less frequently utilized than other resources, 
Hispanic students were tttice as likely as White students to 
use this Information source. 

In schools where computers were present (only 25 percent of the 
schools), more Hispanic females than other students reported 
using the system. Hispanic females were more likely than 
Hispanic males to have used the computer, although Hispanic 
males were more likely than any ottier group to have used the 
computer many times. Hispanic females were also twice as 
I Ikeiy as other groups to report that Information was sometimes 
difficult to understand. 

In school s where ml crof iche was available, slightly more 
Hispanic students had utilized them than White students. 



Where card-sorts wer^/avai i abi e, Hispanic siudents were 
-roars lively than W>fre5 to hav$ used than. 



Hispanics reported talking with counselors about high school 
courses less frequently than other students. Hispanic females 
were the least likely to talh with their counselors about courses, 
and Hi=pan*ics were also less lihely to talK with counsel crs'abcut 
occupatlcns in general. Hispanics wsre more likaly tnan Whites z^.A 
less Slkely than Blacks to talk with counselors about job preparation. 
Minorfty students, especially El3cfc students, were more likely to 
tal ' ; i»i tn counse l crs about wnoro to, g o t -jobs* In almost all csses^ 
Hi spani c mal reported talking to thfcir counsel crs s I ightly wore 
frequently than did Hispanic females. 

In general, minority group students were nore likely to havs 
participated in other career experiential activities such as 
simulations, career days, work-study or Internships, job sha<fci;ing 
etc., than were White students. Bl&cfc females were especially 
likely to have participated in almost afl these activities. 
Substantially more Hispanics than Whites participated in these 
activities. " 

Research Question C2 : How often are resources used by a student? Does 
frequency of use differ for different categories of students? 

Frequency of Usa bv 'Students: 

Students most fre^ieirMy consulted parents or relatives for job 
"TnfbrmSf fon. They alt^ reported using publ ications, Individuals in the 
prospective fine of work, teachers and counselors. Least frequently used 
resources were principals, employment service representatives, state 
employment representatives, microfiche, career clubs and school-arranged 
volunteer work experiences. 

Hrspanlc students reported these differences: 

When students Identified an occupation that they were considering 
entering^ Hispanic males reported consulting friends and parents 
* with equal frequency, followed by teachers* someone in the field/ 

friends outside school, and then counselors. Hls&anlc females 
reported consulting friends and teachers, followed by parents, 
someone In the field, counselors, and then friends outside school. 
The majcr difference between Hispanic males and females was the 'lower 
tendency of Hispanic females to consult parents and other relatives. 

Hfspanfcs were less likely to consult parents, counselors or someone 
In the field than were White students. Hispanics, however, reported 
consulting librarians, other school personnel, employment sen/ice 
representatives and others outsjde school tore frequently than did 
White students. No special mention was made In the questionnaire 
about counselors from commun lty*basad organizations. 
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Of alt the scurCss used by students to obtain infcnasticn about 
an occupation, Hispanic students most rsrely cited principals* 
microfiche, and state employment offices. 

Frogupncy of Eteo f^r BiHgrwr n^+^ orieS-Of Students : 

To obtain information on (i) educational and training requir3TO3nTS, (2) 
wages or salaries, (3) job security, (4) opportunities to help others, and 
(5) the usual activities of a worker on the j.ob, the incidence of vJhite 
students using parents or relatives was higher than average; White males 
particularly appeared to seek out parents or relatives for information 
pertaining tc education and training and job security. 

. White students, parties! arfy mal c*s, * reported using computers fcr 
Information about education end training more often than did other groups of 
students. Nonwhlte students reported using the public library more 
frequently than did other student groups. Although there was some relation- 
ship between, the type of student and the type of resource used, ETS concluded 
that it was not so pronounced that generalizations could be drawn. 

ForJHispanic students, the following different results were reported: 

Hispanic males generally consulted their parents less frequently 
than did White mates but more frequently than Black mates. 

Hispanic females were much less likely then any other groufj to 
obtain these kinds of information from parents and were likely 
to obtain career information frcm others employed in the field, 
teachers, becks, jaagazines, pamphlets and classes in career 
planning than were Hispanic males* 

, , * Hispanic males and femaies obtained different types of information 
from their counselors. Males were more likely to obtain information 
on job security and helping others. Females sought Information on 
job prerequisites, salaries and usual job activities. 

1 i / 

Hispanic students did not report getting any information frcm r 
microffche, and few cited films, tapes, cassettes, computers, or r 
other materials at school. Few students In general reported 
securing information from district or regional offices or state 
employment offices. 

Research Question (ff: For what purposes do students use these resources ' 
and what motivates those purposes? j ' 

Students most frequently used counselors j*o talk about high school 
classes; however guidance staff were al so the/mosrt common Informants fcr ' 
helping students locate general career Information resources. Students 
reported that classroom teachers were the most common sources of Infernal cn 
about career activities, but also utilized librarians as a resource fcr f 
finding Information. Students generally rated school newspapers, teachers 
outside their own classes and bulletin uoard displeys^as the least effective 
informants. 

Students reported that talks with parents or relatives followed by talks 
with friends most comnonly motivated then to seek career information, r 



Although students reported that class assignments were ttse most powerful 
in**schcol mctivaTCr, schools perceived that talks with counselcrs 3nd 
teachers and job site tours were asosrt 1 1 Jo I y to motivste students. 

Hispanic students renorted the following differences: 

Although Hispanics also commonly taiked about high school course 
tfhen they used counselors £S s resource, Hispanic females were the 
least likely of any group of students to use counselors for this 
purpose. Goth Hispanic males and females usee counselors less Than 
did White students. * 

Hispanic students V3re mora [ iKoly to talK with thei r counsel ors 
about where to get jobs than were White students. Hispanics, 
especially *emales, used counselors to talk about personal problems 
more frequently than did White students. 

Within the* school setting, Hispanic students did not rely primarily 
on guidance staff to help them locate the school's career information 
resources as didWhite students. Hispanics, like most other students, 
cited classroom teachers as the most common source of information 
about career activities. However, librarians, career Specialists, 
and friends 1 were also Important sources of Information. 

Slack and Hispanic students reported seeking information fron 
I ibrarians more frequently than did White students. 

Hispanic roales were jnore likely to report obtaining information from 
posters, bulletin boards anc school newspapers man were other groups 
of students. TJiese three sources of information were often listed as 
Ineffective conduits of Information for "average 1 ' students in the 
original ETS survey. 

Although both White and Black students v/ere most motivated to seek 
career information by talks with parents, Hispanic students v/ere 
equal ly motivated by talks with parents and talks with friends. 

Hispanic females were much less likely to seek career Information as 
* a result of talks with parents* 

Hispanics sought career Information less frequently as a result of 
a class assignment than did either Black or Whtte students and were 
more likely to look as a result of talks with counselors or others 
v at school . 

ffa gearch Qtjpsttnn C4: Vhat specific kinds of information do students seek 
and obtain frora these resources? 

When obtaining occupational information frm publications, compilers, 
microfiche, card-sorts and acftivites, all students most wanted to know about 
job prerequisites, earnings and salaries, and job activities. Computers were 
utlllzec .nore frequently than other resources to obtain information about 
earnings and outlook. 
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Foroale students in general were ^cre apr tc i cok for information on job 
satisfaction, although Hispanic fe/nales sought this information Jess 
frequently than did otner groups of */anen. Hispanic males end females vers 
f*ss I iKely than any other group of students to be looking for information 
. on job cutlcoks In the 1560*5. 

flesearrh *Quasti-n 01 : What resources do stu<fents use in career planning in 
addition to the resources of the school? * 

Approximately one-third of all schools reported that career resources - 
£rs av*il=ible tc students at locations externa! to the school, and most 
reported that thess centers have fewer resources and are maintained by seme 
agancy of the stats. Most -students.^ ndicated that contacts outside the 
school are a motivator to Icofc fcr occupaticnal informaTion and tnat 
Information cones, from a variety of resources both in and out of school. 
Hispanic students were no exception, and more than 50 percent of Hispanics, 
reported using outside contacts for] Information. 

Research Question P? i How frequently do students use these additional 
mater tal s ,as* compared to their use of the schools 1 resources? 

Students in all types of schools reported utilizing external resources 
more frequently than in-school resources. Flfty-f iv^perceot of students 
reported tfiat they had talked many times with parents or/ relatives; 48 
percent reported many conversations with friends. Only ten percent reported 
many conversations with counselors and only seven percent with teachers. 
Fifty^four percent had used the pub I i*c library as a resource, although 
regional career centers, state employment offices, private **nicyroent 
agencies and armed forces recruiters were rarely used as*etfternal resources. 
Thirty-six percent of students felt that school resources were Insufficient, 
32 percent felt they were sufficient, and 28 percent were not sure. 

Hispanic students differed in the.fol lowing responses: 

Although Hispanics were more likely than either Blacks or Whites to 
talk to their friends about j*obs at least once or a few times, Blacks 
( and Whites reported talking to their friends about jobs more con- 
sistently than did Hispanics. 

Hispanic males did not report consulting their parents about jobs as 
often as Blacks or Whites. This pattern was even more pronounced for 
Hispanic females* 

Black and Hispanic njales especial ly Slacks, were more I Ikely to use 
counselors as a resource about Information for jobs than were Whites. 
In contrast, White and Black females were more likely'to turn to 
counselors as an occupational information resource than were Hispanic 
females*, 
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Hispanic and Black males reported turning to teachers for occupational 
information to a greater extent than did Whites. This was especial ly 
true for Hispanics. Black and White females, especially Blacks, were 
more Mkfely than Hispanic females to use teachers fcr occupational 
Information. 
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BlBCk and White students were more likely than Hispanjcs to telfc to 
working people about jobs. 

Black and Hispanic students were more likely th*n Whites to talk to 
former students about \fobs. 

Minority students, especially Blacks, were mere likely to ral^to 
state employment counselors, college admission officers and armed 
forces recruiters about occupations than vera Whites. 

EJIacfc and Hispanic students v/ere nrore I f Kely to havs utii Szed st^ta 
errplo^nent offices and regional career centers than White student?. 
Hispanic females were particularly KKely to have utilized the 
regional centers. 

Black and Hispanic students were more lively to have gone to 'a private 
employment agency and to have util^ed a^oca' college for Information 
than were Vfhf/te students. ^ \^ 

Hhen asked i f al I the necessary occupational information was available 
from the school* Hispanic females were more Itkety than other groups to 
1 ndl cats that i t was. Hispani c mates were more I Ikety than other 
groups to be unsure of whether adequate 'information was available. 



C |v. REv(frf 



EES* RECOKVENDAT IONS 



The 12 fle4d reviewers selected to interpret the survey results were 
asked to discuss the Imp I ications of the research findings/ and also to make 
recommendations, based on this Information and their own experience, as fopc^ 
career information services for Hispanic youth could be improved. Although^ 
al I reviewers agreed that a number of measures could be taken to -make career 
information services more effective fpr HIspanics, fn gtany cases it was not 
clear who the reviewers thought should be responsible for effecting change; 
further attention needs to be given to how these recommendations could be 
Implemented. Recommendations for changes In cpreer information systems fel.l 
Into four basic categories, listed here in order of most frequent mention; 

\ / - 

U The structure oficareer Information systems and delivery of ' 

services; \ ^ 

2) The role, trai^nln^ and selection of counselors; 

3) The types of materials and resources selected; and 
* 4) The type and degree of parental Involvement. 

Reviewers also indicated areas needing further research as a basis for design 
of career Information systems responsive to Hispanic youth. 

19 ' 
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The reviewers* recommendatlpns are descrioed betcvir, by category. ^ 
A. The Structure of Career Information System* and ftel fvgry ai Serving 

The majcri^y of recommendations fcr improving career information and 
counseling for Hispanic stu{}ents involved changes in the structure of the 
programs in the schools akd the way in which se r v ices v*ere del ivered. Uhi le 
over 80 separate recommendations of tnss nature were submitted, 3l I were 
concerned with the fol lowing^f ive features of the structure of career 
prograns; > ' 

Teaching and* couriering nseifiorfo ! ogice u$<5d with Hispanic youth; 

Integration of- the career education prograr* with other school 
1 curriculum and activities; 

Content of career resources and type of information dlsseminetec; 

Linkages of the program with parents, community members and 
commun fty-based counseling organizations; and 

Number of staff and amount of financial resources devoted to the 
project. 

Reviewers recommended that career programs designed fcr Hispanics use 
information gained frcn research and experience to capitalize on the * 
strengths of Hispanic students. There were numerous recommendations thst 
less c^'iance be pieced on independent use of written materials and more 
emphasis on personal, verbal interactions wJth counselors or career education 
staff. Reviewers also mentioned increased use of group interaction and snail 
group- dt scussions as effective 1 Although reviewers voiced the belief 

that Hispanic students need to be better able to utilize computerized 
resoOrces, they also poJnted out that absent training with computers, even 
limited computer resources jwl I f be under-util ized. Reviewers recommended use 
of more audio-visual notarial s and hands-on experience, and there was a 
consistent call for methodolpgtes which are appropriate for the specific 
sic 1 1 Is and needs of 4he students to be served. 

Reviewers consistently recommended that the career education program be 
better integrated Into the overal I currlc^um of the school and that the 
entire school community be involved in some way. Specific suggestions for, 
accomplishing that goal included: making sure that aM teachers receive some 
training in career education* requiring integration of career education into 
classroom lessons, expanding the career education "team" to include teachers 
and admi nistrative staff, and involving students \u the planning process. 
Reviewers also questioned the wisdom of waiting until higf) school to begin 
career education prograns and suggested that elenentary schools explcre 
adding a career education component to their curriculum. 

The lack of parent, student and community involvement In'career 
education programs was of great concern to Reviewers* and there frare many 
recommendations that prograns be structured to include parents as active 
participants. There were several suggestions that any program designed for 
Hispanic youth include a training, component for Parents and community-based 
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counseling oVgan Hat? cns^ > tn order to effectively involve many Hispanic 
parent s, reviewers felt that training activities and materials must also be 
available In Spanish. Reviewers" also recommended to Hispar.lc, organizations 
that they make-career education a top priority and develop ,*ays to be better 
Informed ar J Involved in the process. 

The fin£l type -of recommendation to change the structure of career 
education programs Involved urging that increased financial and personnel 
resources be devoted to these programs.' Afthough reviewers were wel I aware 
of the financial constraints faced by most school districts,, the general 
feeling was that career education was of such importanc3 that fiscal 
Jsricr itles shou! d be re-evaluated with an eye to Increasing tf^e funds 
a! located to career education. §cme reviewers recommended tl>at at I those 
Interested in improving career education opportunities for Hispanic youth 
become more active advocates for* Increased education funding at the local, 
state and federal levels. 

8. The £nlft r Tral n f ng „, and Select! art of Cnurxsalct* 

AM reviewers affirmed the research findings citing the important role 
traditionally played by high school guidance counselors' in providing career 
information to high school students. In their experience, cdunsefcrs played 
'key roles in providing or not providing career information to Hispanic 
students. Reviewers mentioned concerns ari si ng 'frero the limited numfcfer of 
Hispanic counselors and the fact that few counselors have the language skills 
necessary v to effectively communicate with I imTted Engl i sh proficient Hispanic 
students or parents. Aside from the characteristics of counselors, major 
concerns were raised about Inadequacies in counselor preparation and 
tnservtce training. Reviewers were almost unanimous in triei r recommendation 
that training curriculum for new counselors be designed to prepare them to 
work with Hispanic students and that current counselors be provided with 
inservice training to upgrade their knowledge about Hispanic students. The 
third mSjcr theme in recommendations about counselors concerned the. way In 
w^jch counselors seemed to offer career education services and their 
resulting ^nder-trti I Izatlon by Hispanic students. Based on the information 
provided by the ETS survey and on their own experience, reviewers felt that 
the passivity of counselors was of great concern. 

Reviewers frequently mentioned the lack of Hispanic counselors" and 
recommended that more Hispanic counselors b^ trained by Institutions of 
higher education and hired by school districts. Several reviewers mentioned 
that students would feel more at ease with fcounselcrs who had an understand* 
tng of their culture find background and an ability to communicate with them 
end their parents in Spanish. Other reviewers recommended that In addition 
to the need to hire more Hispanic staff, there was a paral lei needfor more 
h\ I Ir^ j g ^l staff, Hispanic or non-Hispanic. 

In the experience of reviewers, most guidance counselors w§re general ly 
unprepared to deal with Hispanic Students, having received no training which 
daait with counseling students frPm different cultures. One reviewer 
mentioned that In many cases the average counselor w*s trained in a 
certification progrom containing no information about Hispanics or any other 
minority group. Thaw counselors were generally felt to be Ignorant of the 
Hispanic students 1 culture, values, environment and special career education 
needs. Additionally, reviewers were concerned about negative stereotypes 
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which counselors^ uneducated at>out Hispanics, might hold. Therefore, 
reviewers recommanded that institutions of higher education, state 
certification agencies, and focal school districts require counselors tp have 
some sor+i of training in dealing with Hispanic students, and that such 
, training be a part of an Inservtce training program for current counselors. 
There was alsa a strong feel ing that counselors jneed to be trained to use 1 
more active and assertive strategies In dealing with Hispanic students rather 
than traditional, more passive styles of interacting with students, and that 
they need to involve their parents and community-based organizations* 

Since counselors traditionally play an important role in severing high 
school 1 classes, and students eventually ~have to go to counselors for any , 
postsecondary plans, ^the fact that Hispanic students do nqt seem to view 
their counselors as resource person^, and are less likely to seek Information 
from them than are other groups of students, was cttad* by many reviewers as^a 
cause for concern. Reviewers were also concerned by the finding that 
counselors appear to direct students to resources muph more frequently than 
they Interpret those resources fcr students. One reviewer oommented that: ^ 
''The role ,of the counselor is hot one of directing Iraf f Ic> . »but is one of 
assisting CtheD student to Interpret and make proper career decisions. 1 * 
Reviewers fett that responsible school personnel must do more than direct 
students to the Information* they must provide 1 interpretation and guidance. 

Reviewers recognized that counselors are likely to be overworked and 
inadequately Informed and trained regarding new materials and opportunities 
for students. Reviewers acknowledged that In schools. w Ith %n Individual or 
staff primarily responsible for career information resources, counselors seem 
to be better informed, and recommended that counselors routinely be given tfre 
• time and opportunity for I n^ervJce -training £y such well-Informed personnel.* 
Staff support from other Individual s was seen as important In Improving the 
effectiveness of the counsel ors* 

\) - Reviewers recommended more integration of . the role of guidance t 
counselors with career education staff and with the u£e of written resource 
materials* Seme reviewers felt that a career education specialist should 
employed In each school to coordinate career education services and better 
define the role of the counselor. Many revJewers voiced the frustration of 
not being abie to hold counselors accountable for their apparent lack, of 
assistance to Hispanic students and recommended tighter controls and 
monitoring by administrators, career. education staff, arjd students of the 
activities of th§ counseling staff* Throughout each recommendation for 
improving the role of counselors was the cal I for counselors to become more 
actlvj^and -assertive fn the ways that they disseminate career information. 

C. The Types of Materia ls and Resour™* Selected * 

Without recommending specific career education materials, reviewers also 
had a number of comments and recommendations' about how materials more 
appropriate for Hispanic students might be selected. Most reviewers felt 
that at least some career information materials In Spanish .should be 
available In ^i'l schools with Hispanic students. Tl.ay were also concerned * 
that these m&terlals provide Information which, was *;?-to-date, professionally 
prepared-, and cultural ly sensitive* They felt It vary important that a 
school's career education materjAls contain Information on non-tradif ional 




careers. Reviewers suggested that school programs cheoX w ith fndiv Idual s In* 
the private sectcr to ensure that materials are reievanl and K^lect the 
current job market. m 6 

WJth regard to the content of career counseling programs and the type of 
Information being provided, reviewers recommended that all information be 
based on updated -studies of the job market 'trends and Include extra 
Information on- non-traditionai and h igh-technolcgy careers. Seme jrev iewers 
also cal led for the expansion of career Information to Include teaching job 
seeking and Interview skills. Aside from the recommendation that some career 
counseling activities and materials be available In Spanish, the nost 
frequent suggestion was that the content of career activities refleci an 
emphasis on career qu i dgpee rather than simply career information . 

In order to ensure that the most relevant materials are selected, 
several reviewers recommended that materials review committees be created to 
select. and periodically up-datfe materials* These committees Would include 
career education, guidance and teaching staff* students, parents and members 
of the business community. 

D. The Type and Depreq of Parent Involvement 

Mos* reviewers* experience matched the ETS f Indies that parents of * 
Hispanic youth tended to be less involved In career decisions &nd were 
perceived as less of a source of career information than were +tie parents of 
BJack or White youth. All reviewers saw the need Jta prov i de more information 
effectively' In the career* education process* While most* rev letters called 
attentlon'fo'the need to Increase the awareness and Involvement of Hispanic 
parents, few offered concrete suggestions for expanding outreach %o parents. 
Several reviewers recommended that any career education program ^pr Hispanic 
students alsolnclude a training component for their parents so that parents 
would be similarly* well-informed about career information. These individuals 
called attention to the fact that serious efforts to Involve parents would 
mean scheduling training sessions at times convenient to parents, including 
evenlnjs and weekends* conducting seme training and outreach activities in 
Spanish* and providing some trilingual career Education personnel. 



E. Recommendations for Further Research 
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Most reviewers prefaced their comments on the- ETS survey w*ith me 
caution that the Hispanic sample size and the types of* Information col lected 
were really inadequate to provide much Information about the rational status 
of career counseling and Hispanic youth. Many felt that additional research, 
specifically geared to Investigating the effectiveness of these programs for 
Hispanic students, was necessary Those offering concrete suggestions for a 
research agenda indicated the" need for further study In the following areas; 

w 

The role of counselors and the effect of few minority counselors* 
Relationships between Hispanic students and counselors* 
Study of services provided by community-based organizations; 
Role of Hls^nic parents tn'shaping career'deefstons* and 
Characteristics of Hispanic youth, including those living 
in Puerto Rtoo* as compared to Black and White youth. 
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There *as strong interest in additional research about the role pleyed A 
by counselors* Reviewers were concerned that there are very few Hispanic 
counselors and recommended studies to learn more about the effects of the 
shortage of Hispanic and bilingual counselors. Additional study was 
recommended on the relationships between Hispanic sfudents and counselors, 
and on the reasons why Hispanics do not regularly ta.lk to their counselors or 
view them as a major resource for career information. 

£tnce*many reviewers had practi car experience tn working with community- 
based organizations (CBQs), there was strong interest in information about the 
additional career counseling services often provided by these organizations. 
Unfortunately* the E7S study contained no irtformation "about the role of 
community-based organizations or student's perceptions of their effectiveness. 
Reviewers recommended that any research agenda includethe need to study the 
services provided by community-based organizations, their effectiveness, and 
whether schools coutd step in and provide these services In their absence. 

The rofe which Hispanic parents paly in shaping the career decisions of • 
their children was an additional arefc earmarked as in need of further 
research. Although review&rs had differing experiences" as to the degree of 
parental involement in this process and were largely unaware of other 
research focusing on this area, they felt that often parents afld other family 
member* are the youths' prime motivators to attend col lege or to take a 
specific job. The need for research whfch examines the differing ways In 
which Hispabic males and females utilize family members and receive career*^ 
Information was also highl ighted. Seme information on this subject couid be 
obtained from secondary analyses of Hispanic subsamples in such major data 
bases as The National Longitudinal Survey and the High School and Beyond 
Survey. 

Reviewers recommended research which would provide specific information 
about Hispanic youth, Incl udlng those I Ivlng in Puerto R fco, 4 and woul d a I low 
for comparisons with White an<) Black youth. Reviewers were concerned that 
additional research be conducted with national ly f representative samples to 
allow'for more reliable generalizations and that research be conducted and 
data tabulated In such a way as. to allow for the disaggregation of data by 
gender and ethnicity. Comparisons among members of various Hispanic 
subgroups and among Hispanics living In different geographic areas were aiso 
cited as Important. ^ ' 

In conclusion, most reviewers affirmed the fact that the ETS survey 
showed that there were questions about Hispanics and their use of career and 
occupational information that needed to be answered. It did serve to cal I 
attention to the need for additional studies to exanine the career education 
needs of Hispanic students, the effectiveness of current systems of career 
education for thi$ specific population, the role of thjpl r parents and 
community-based organizations and the changes necessary to Improve career 
education for Hispanic students^ 
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V. SWPOS I UM RECOMMiNDAT IONS 



The National Council of Le Raza heJd a special seminar at its 1982 
Nstlcnal Affiliate Conference In Los Angeles to discuss the findings fron 
this project. Because many of Vtje 50 participants were representatives from 
community-based organizations (CBOs), educators and community members, much 
of the .dl scu$s!on focused on strategies which community groups and 
indjvi duals could pursue jto Improve career education. There were also a 
substantial, number of corporate representatives present and the conference 
theme, "Hlspanics and the Private Sectcr New Partnerships/New IniTiatives" 
stimulated a. discussion of ways to involve the private sectcr^in efforts to 
improve career education systems for HIspanics. In addition to NCLR staff, 
and board members, seminar panelists included Los Ang&les-area f lei d 
reviewers Dr. Dan Rcmero, Director of the Counseling Center at the 
University of C&tifcrnia r Irvine and Mr. Richard Veloz, Senior Health 
£ducator*at the East Los Angeles Child and Youth Clinic. Mr. Joe Baca, 
Conmmunlty Affairs Representative for General Telephone Ccmpany of California 
and Member of the Board of Trustees of the San Bernardino Community College 
District spoke as' an Invited guest. • > 

Several common themes emerged from the discussion on the project 
findings and rfdommendattonsf, perhaps the most c6mmon being the feeling that 
the Hispanic psmmunity simply canriot rely on counselors alone to provide . 
adequate career education opportunities for Hispanic youth* Information 
i ndicates that there are too few Hispanic and/or bilingual counselors and , 
that other^counselcrs have not received adequate training to deal with 
culturally different youth* ^Additionally, the ETS data revealed th\t 
counselors pursue rather passive strategies, waiting until the youth seek 
them out for information, which Hispanic youth infrequently do. Seminar 
panelists urged that communities bring their resources to bear in addressing 
the problems of inadequate career education. Individuals and organizations 
were advised to make this a priority immediately and pursue active rattier} 
than passive strategies for reaching youth. 

Participants recommended tliat CSOs take the initiative In forming a 
tftree-way partnership between community organizations, businesses and schools 
> to improve career education. Since the resources of each may be inadequate 
to. fully address the problems, aJLL^avai I able resources must be utilteed. 
Panelists ptnnted out that v oommunity groups often haye substantial resources 
which are not .commonly recognj^ed, with special skills In a var4ety of areas 
and tremendous resources In 'the individuals affiliated with the organization; 
Community members can provide Important professional role models for 
^students, and community groups .cgp be the catalyst in enlisting the support 
'of local businesses as sites for job shadowing experiences andjwerk* 
experience programs. Community groups also often have experience In fund 
raising and leveraging local business contributions* which local school 
officials do not, and can be helpful in .arrangi ngteooperatiVe^projects* 
Whatever the specific strategy wh4ch community groups choose to implement, 
\ panelists and participants alike recommended that it be an active strategy* 
involving both businesses and schools and taking info full consideration all 
the resources at the community-based .organ Izatton* s^dj^sposal . 
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The need for additional research was once again highlighted.' in 
'addition to previously rais'ed research concerns, this discussion focused on 
higher education issues, and the need to prepare more Hispanlcvcounseicrs, 
improve the training available to all counselors, "and increase the numbers of 
HIspeioics in careers and professions where they have been historically 
ynder-repre^enred. Dr. Romero offered a prefrainfcry research agenda on these 
issues and ^suggested that other areas, such as\h$ "csreer education needs of 
Hispanic adults and the. rote of large corporations" in career development and 
enhancement cf Hispanic employees, also need further study. 
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NCLR RESPONSE 




Career educa^ioA and concern about the school-t^wcrk transition have 
long been an interest of the National Council of iLa Rk9. Through a variety 
of researcn, direct service and advocacy' projects, NCUVJ^s been working^in 
s area for almost 15 years. Information obtained from^thls project and 

ions and recommendations raised by fiefd reviewers 1 and other project ■ 
;tcipants have highlighted once agfain just how much remafns to be done to 
pve career education opportunities for Hispanles. NCLR continues to , 
?ve that Hispanic community-based organizations have an important Vole to 
bringing about those changes. 

NCLR wfi I continue to work with af filiated' organisations J-n the 
following ways to - improve career education for Hispanics: 

A. Pol icv Analvsi^ - NCLft wi I I conti nus to monitcr federal, career 
* education policy, research and funding. In addition, NCLR is . 

collecting. Information abdut innovative career education r 
progrsns operated by Hispanic community-based organisations. 
NCLR Is also exanining career education and tral ntng projects 
jnltiated by private Industry. A network of NCLR af t 1 1 tates. 
working in education have already been established; and a monthly 
newsletter to share information; on comran concerns and * 
successful programs.- ^ Future editions of the newsletter wit I, 
feature the results of the NCLR analysis $f the ETS study and 
profiles of innovative career education progrsns run, by network 
members and private Industry. , > 

B. Advocacy - NCLR wcrkS cooperatively with organizations and 
coalitions concerned ^about aSequatefunding for ec^uc^tion 
programs and education research to ensure thai* Hispanic education 
concerns, including career- education and research, are 

v addressed. NCLR also works with a variety of educational - 

associations, to help them- become more aware" of the, , * 

educational needs o^HIspanlcs- Via "Action Alerts," NCLR 
network members are encouraged'to communicate their concerns 
to these associations, members of Congress and officials of 
federal agencies as consistent with requirements for 501 (c)(3) * * 
tax«-exempt organisations. 

C. Direct Sertflg e p - Through subcontracts to two affil lates,* - 
NCLR runs Project Saiud, a career education project designed 
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+o prepare Hispanic high school students to pursue health 
careers. This project currently serves seme 220 youth in 
two sites and is In Its third year of r^ratton. The 
project hes a 95 percent success rate c <d has served as the 
model for a project designed to prepare students fcr 
careers In math, science and engineering. 

D. Research - Several research reports utilizing the High 

School and Beyond (HS5S) and National Longitudinal Survey of 
Labor Force Participation (NLS) and focusing on the school- 
towcrk transition were prepared by HCLR f s Hispanic Ycutn 
Employment Research Center. After the Department of Labor 
release the reports, findings will be circulated to the NCLR 
netowrk. NCLR f s Rese&^ch Center maintains the HS&B, NLS and 
the ETS Career. Information Survey data tapes En its library. 
The tapes are available for further analysts. 

E. Public Education and Information Dissemination - NCLR is 
sponsoring a session at the national conference of the 
National .Association for Bilingual Education (NABE) \ 
focusing on the important role which community-based \ 
organizations can play In partnership with public school / 
programs serv Ing Hispanic youth . A simil ar session wilt 
be presented at v the 1983 NCLR Affiliate Conference, along 
with an update on career education.^ 

NCLR has also initiated discussions with several corporatiens and 
foundations about securing funds for career education projects. Proposals 
have been developed for Projects Alpha and SUCCESS. Project Alpha is 
designed to utilize the successful Salud model +o prepare high school 
students for careers In math, science and engineering. The project would 
benio by MCLEL commuatty-based affiliates in four sites. Project SUCCESS. 
(Special University and Career Counseling Experiences Secure Success) is a 
five-year academic and career counseling project designed to identify 
Hispanic students beginning In junior high schoot and follow them 
through high school graduation. 1 1- is part of a National Hispanic Talent 
Development Progran being developed by the College Board. This early 
Intervention program Is designed to Increase the number of Hispanic 
students academically prepared for and interested In going to college. 
Personal, academic and career counseling* career exploration activities, 
comptfher training and access and parental Involvement are al I integral 
* parts of Project SUCCESS. Final ly, NCLR Is discussing with a major 
corporation a career education demonstration progran fcr use with 
community-based organizations. That proposal Is currently being developed. 
Securing funding for these projects Is a high priority for the coming year. 

This report and subsequent articles and monographs on career education 
wtl I be disseminated throughout the NCLR* ntfwcrk and shared with other 
national and local Hispanic organi2atl ons, and with other members of the 
aducatlon and business communities. Improving the type of career education 
opportunities available +o Hispanic youth and ensuring that Hispanic 
community-based organizations have the skills and Information necessary to 
participate fully In this process will remain an important priority and 
work area for the National Council of La Raza. 
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VII. CONCLUSIONS 



The opportunity to study the ETS S urvey fif raresr Information 
Resources In Secondary Schools , disaggregate the data by ethnicity and 
gender , and discuss the results with a highly skilled group of 
practitioners provided some Important new Information on the state of 
career education programs and the extent of their effectiveness for 
Hispanic youth. It is unfortunate that the absence of data frcm Puerto 
Rico, the sua 1 1 celt sizes from schools with high Hispanic enrollments and 
the fact that the student sample Is not national ly representative limit 
the ability to draw national Implications from these data* However, it 
does represer^ information from a large number of schools and students, and 
when coupled with the recommendations or professionals working with 
Hispanic youth In career education situations, can provide very useful 
Information. 

The ETS data, when disaggregated by ethnicity and gender, did Indicate 
that Hfspanics -hand to have a different experience with career education 
than did White' and Bl^ack students. The student file Indicated that 
Hispanic students, mat^and female, tended to use school counselors and 
parents Igss as sources of Information than did other' students apd that 
Hispanic females were particularly unlikely to seek information from those 
sources. The responses also indicated that Hispanic youth were more 
v likely to turn to teachers, friends, and outsi de-school resources for job 
inforraticn than were VJhtte youth. Additional ly, Hispanic students 
reported seeking slightly different kinds of Information even when they 
utilized the same sorts of resources. The school file Indicated that 
schools with high Hispanic enrollments were more likely to have directors 
of career education and to give these Individuals more responslbl ity for 
most aspects of career education* Counselors In these schools also 
reported that they were more likely to direct students to information than 
offer interpretation or guidance* These schools also seined to have more 
school-made materials and fess access to computer terminals than did other 
schools* Finally, although only half of the schools with high Hispanic 
enrollments reported having career education matertaTs in Spanish, these 
schools were much more likely to have such materials than were other 
schools* Despite the limitations of the sample, there appeared to.be 
consistent differences in the responses of both Hispanic students and 
school s with hi gh H I span i c enrol Iments* f r 

Most of these results were echoed by the field reviewers, who all felt 
that career education progrms could bejchanged substantial iy to better 
serve Hispanic students* Recommendation! were made in the fot towing 
areas, listed In order of most frequent mention; 

* Changes in the structure of career Information .systems 
and delivery of services; * 

* Changes in the role, training and selection of counselors; 

* Changes in the types of materials and resources selected; and 
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Changes in the type and degree of parental involvement. 



Many of these recommendations were 'echoed by symposium parti ci parts, who 
also urged that Hispanic community-based organizations taKa the initiative 
In forming partnerships with schools and local businesses to improve career 
education opportunities in local communities. 

It was also clear to both fiel d reviewers and symposium participants 
that much additional research needs to be done, using nationally 
representative samples and disaggregating data by ethnicity and gender, 
before the many questions raised by the ETS survey can be properly 
answered. Stilt, the ETS survey, the opporrunity.to disaggregate the data 
and discuss its implications with field-based experts represent an 
important step in developing new strategies to improve career education 
opportunities for Hispanic youth. 
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